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It is a common saying among writers that 
publishers do not know what they want. It 
is probably true that publishers would gen- 
erally find it difficult to explain concretely 
what they want in the way of book manu- 
that is to say, to give authors 
general assignments to prepare manuscripts 
that the publishers would like to produce in 
print. This they might do in special cases, 
but to make such suggestions generally would 
require a great amount of imagination — 
more, perhaps, than most publishers possess. 
Many minds are vastly more productive than 
one, and authors working independently are 
sure to get ideas and to produce manuscripts, 
sometimes sure of success, that publishers 
would never think of. Publishers, as a rule, 
cannot be expected to suggest to authors 
what books they should write. All that can 


scripts — 


reasonably be expected of them is that when 
a manuscript with possibilities of success is 
presented to them they shall recognize the 
possibilities, and not turn the manuscript 
down with a hard slam, perhaps to see it later 
brought out by some publisher blessed with 
moreé “ vision,” and become one of the best- 
sellers of the day. 

As a matter of fact, the chief thing that 
every publisher wants in the way of mant- 
scripts is the manuscript of a book that will 
have a profitable sale. Picking out success- 
ful manuscripts — successful from this point 
of view — from the mass of typewriting and 
script that every publisher receives requires 
extraordinary judgment, with exceptional 
knowledge of the public’s taste and its pres- 
ent special interest, and it is no wonder that 
publishers often make mistakes. Literary his- 
tory records numerous. instances of manu- 
scripts rejected by publisher after publisher, 
which have finally appeared in print and 
brought their authors cash and fame. Prob- 
ably many more instances of good manuscripts 
similarly rejected, which have never appeared 
in print, might be recorded in literary history, 
if the facts could be secured. Judgments of 
publishers, after all, are based on their in- 
dividual taste, or influenced to some extent 
by the taste of their Readers, and authors 
whose manuscripts are rejected always have 
the consolation of thinking that the judgments 
of publishers are not infallible. 

For all the reasons suggested, it is difficult 
for publishers to tell producers of manuscripts 
concretely what they want. When it occurred 
to the editor of the literary supplement of the 
New York Sunday Sun to ask publishers for 
this information he was told that the under- 
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taking would be a failure, that he would get 
only generalities, that a publisher could not 
possibly know what he wanted until he saw 
it, and might excusably not be sure then. He 
made the effort, however, with some interest- 
ing results. 

Some publishers — for example, D. Apple- 
ton & Company, the Century Company, the 
Macmillan Company, and Charles Scribner's 
Sons — print all sorts of books, covering a 
great variety of fields. The Century Com- 
pany, for instance, says : “ We publish every- 
thing, from cook books to such books as the 
Century edition de luxe of Raemaekers’ Car- 
toons, which sells for $100. We publish for 
all ages and all tastes, and for varying tastes 
and needs of the same age. If you ask what 
is the one distinguishing characteristic that 
we most like to find in manuscripts it is vi- 
tality, life, verve, vigor, go. Maybe you think 
that is not a quality that would stand out in 
all books, but we find it in juveniles, novels, 
essays, manuals, what not, and when we do 
we are happy. If a manuscript, or rather its 
contents, has in addition manners, elegance, 
beauty, humor, wit — so much the better. In- 
terest, too, is a most important consideration. 
You can’t get far in reading matter without 
interest ; if the author does not supply it the 
reader must have it. We like to supply as 
much as possible in our books. And then, of 
course, we try to make everything we pub- 
lish the truth, even fiction, which, if it is good, 
is merely the truth with the names changed.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons say: “It is dif- 
ficult for us as general publishers to give an 
explicit statement of the kind of manuscript 
we are most eager for. .We aim to publish 
books in any field of legitimate interest, so 
long as they conform to certain standards in 
quality, and so long as’ we can do so with a 
reasonable expectation of avoiding loss. It 
would, therefore, be dangerous to lay down 
any rules for ourselves in regard to the manu- 
scripts to be submitted, since, in general, any 
work upon a subject of interest to man is en- 
titled to be judged purely on its merits ; and 
it is the serious obligation of a general pub- 
lisher to preserve an open mind so to judge it. 
We are alert for notable manuscripts in any 
line — fiction, art, architecture, biography, 








philosophy, sociology, sport, gardening, etc. ; 
but under the present extraordinary condi- 
tions we are naturally eager to help by pub- 
lishing such books as tend to further the war 
purposes and plans of this country and the 
Allies — those which inculcate American 
ideals and principles, or interpret the ideals 
and principles of Italy, France, England, etc., 
and their purposes in the war, or those which 
by describing the fighting or the political and 
military situations tend to make clearer to 
Americans the dimensions of the great task 
before us. At this moment we are especially 
eager to publish books by American soldiers 
who have been through fighting with the 
American troops. The reactions to war of 
the people at home are as important ; but 
these are best expressed in fiction. We should 
be eager to read novels which so vitalized the 
American character in the face of war as Ar- 
thur Train has already done in ‘ The Earth- 
quake’ or as René Boylesve has done for the 
French in ‘YOU No Longer Count.’ But fic- 
tion, we believe, must also serve as a diver- 
sion from the war; we shall read keenly 
any novels which by their charm or humor 
or tensity of narrative are calculated so to 
absorb the attention of a reader as to give re- 
freshment and relief from war worry.” 

The Macmillan Company says : “ As we are 
general publishers there is no particular type 
of book for which we are in search. We wait 
good books in every field. We should not 
care for a second book like a success that we 
have published, but we should like a first book 
that would do what this successful book has 
done. In other words, we are not interested 
so much in following one successful book 
with another of similar style or in the same 
field as we are in finding that book which 
shall meet a large public demand or need, 
and shall be the first in its particular vein. 
There is very sound reasoning, too, behind 
this attitude. The second book — the one 
which attempts to do in a little different way 
perhaps what has already been done — is 
rarely a success, It is the book which blazes a 
new trail that the public wants and that the 
publisher therefore naturally wants. So, then, 
what we want is authors who sense the tread 
of affairs, the mind of the people, and write 
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new, outstanding works ; authors who are 
recognized at once for their soundness and at 
the same time for their originality.” 

D. Appleton & Company say : “We are 
glad to give careful consideration to manu- 
scripts of good books in practically every field. 
This firm publishes books of history, biogra- 
phy, science and technology, belles-lettres, fine 
arts, philosophy, sociology, economics, fiction, 
juveniles, etc. It also publishes elementary 
school, high school, and college textbooks, 
medical works for doctors, music folios, suh- 
scription sets, cyclopedias and dictionaries, 
and books of all kinds in the Spanish lan- 
guage. It does not specialize in any class «f 
books, but has several large departments, the 
editors of which are specialists who keep in 
close touch with activities in their respective 
fields. D. Appleton & Company always give 
particular attention and encouragement to 
first books by new writers, and stand ready 
to read any manuscript, whether it be a detec- 
tive story or a work on psychical research.” 

Doubleday, Page, & Company say : “ There 
is really only one answer to the question as 
to the kind of manuscripts we or any other 
publishers are looking for. The answer is 
short. It is good ones! In all the bewilder- 
ing, shifting sands of the public taste there are 
one or two axioms which stand forth as 
fundamental truths — with certain qualifica- 
tions, for life is made up of compromises. 
One of these truths is that the public will re- 
spond to any truly vital expression of human 
experience, and its qualification is that it 
must be in harmony with the psychology of 
the times. Books that have these qualities are 
Booker Washington’s ‘Up from Slavery,’ 
Helen Keller’s story of her life, David Gray- 
son’s ‘Adventures in Contentment’ and ‘ Ad- 
ventures in Friendship,’ the nature novels of 
Gene Stratton-Porter, and Empey’s ‘ Over the 
Top.’ These books have been successful be- 
cause they told the public what the public 
wanted to know. The conclusion is that the 
author or the publishers who can sense the 
broad fundamental desire or interest of the 
public may have a ‘best seller,’ granted, of 
course, that the book is a good one. The de- 
tails of the rule are only slightly different ; 
be it fiction or non-fiction, the fundamentals 


remain the same. We want good manuscripis, 
and in closing we must say quite frankly that 
our prayer is not nearly so fervent that we 
may be sent good manuscripts as that we may 
have the close and human understanding of 
our life and times to recognize them when 
they come our way !” 

Little, Brown, & Company say : “ There are 
two principal divisions of books to offer the 
general reader today ; those dealing with war 
— personal accounts of participants or spec- 
tators and war-inspired fiction — and the book 
that carries one as far away as possible from 
the war. Because more war books than fic- 
tion were published this spring it was felt in 
many quarters that there was an overproduc- 
tion of war literature, but so long as the great 
conflict lasts and for a generation afterward 
we expect to publish books dealing with some 
phase of the world conflict, and the best of 
them will not want for readers. Naturally 
we welcome such manuscripts. It is our ex- 
perience that a novelist like E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim is as popular as ever. We have waited 
for many years for-an American Oppenheim 
—a native author — who can hold the in- 
terest of a large audience with two stories a 
year as successfully as does our sure-fire Eng- 
lish novelist. The door is still open for such 
an American author. Stories of contemporary 
social life such as Owen Johnson and Cosmo 
Hamilton write, Western stories, mystery 
stories, and good old-fashioned love stories 
are needed to divert one from the stirring 
realities of the war, and we publish the best 
we can obtain. New authors are especially 
welcome, for some of our most successful 
novels in the past have been the initial efforts 
of new writers. There is a growing call for 
books that give spiritual comfort to those who 
have sustained losses in the service, and we 
are endeavoring to do our part in supplying 
such a demand.” 

The Houghton Mifflin Company says: 
“Publishers are human, like all individuals, 
and when you ask us what sort of manu- 
scripts we wish to receive, naturally our reply 
would be ‘ Those which sell.’ But our experi- 
ence here for a good many years would lead 
us to qualify that to, ‘Books which have a 
permanent sale,’ for the attendant expenses 
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of launching and maintaining a ‘best seller’ 
and the enthusiasm which follows a campaign 
of this character often lead to an excessive 
outlay of time and money which cuts the 
profits to an astonishing degree. Therefore, 
in looking for successful books we have an 
eye out for volumes that have so marked an 


individuality — whether in fiction or in other 
branches of literature — that they leave a 
lasting stamp upon the public mind. Of 


course, this individuality or personality must 
be winning. We are always on the lookout 
for such books, but more especially now we 
are anxious to secure manuscripts from those 
at the front whose powers of observation, 
analytical and optimism permeate 
their writings. It would seem that almost 
any one at the front with an average educa- 
tion was in a position to write a war book ; 
but it is only to a few that the skill is given 
to create a permanent picture which we wish 
to keep before us. On the whole, we prefer 
to receive manuscripts that are entirely un- 
that have been written spon- 
from the author’s idea and 
imagination. When a book is suggested by 
the publishers — that is, when they suggest to 
an author that a book could be written around 
a certain subject — the book is in time de- 
livered to them. Then, if the manuscript does 
not come up to expectations, the author may 
feel that he has ‘filled the order, that his 
responsibility is ended, and that he needs to 
make no more changes in the manuscript. 
The result is a lessening of enthusiasm all 
along the line. Such a book is apt to be less 
successful than one that comes to the pub- 
With such a manuscript 
the publishers feel at liberty to suggest 
changes and improvements. The author feels 
their genuine interest in his work, and a pleas- 
ant relationship between author and publisher 
is established. This is reflected in the pub- 
lishing, advertising, and selling of the book 
and makes for success.” 

The J. B. Lippincott Company says : 


qualities, 


solicited and 


taneously own 


lishers unsolicited. 


“ The 


full-length novel with a little quiet humor to 
enliven a deep and slow-moving plot, with 
American setting, American characters, and 
no morbid features — that is what will sell 
“ and that is what we wish to offer. 


One such 


for each month in the year should not be too- 
many.” 

E. P. Dutton & Company say : “ Broadly 
speaking, we are interested in literature, and 
literature may properly be as varied as the 
personalities of men. Quite frankly we are 
not interested at all in mere manuscripts — 
this place is flooded with manuscripts, but 
what we are interested in is a manuscript 
written by some one, somewhere, who has 
lived, experienced, and felt the throb of life 
on some particular subject or in pursuit of 
some real purpose. An author may be entirely 
unknown, or he or she ‘may be among the 
foremost writers of the day, but if such au- 
thor has some real message to give to the 
world now we are eager and interested to 
read, and to pass on the possibility of pub- 
lishing such a book. It makes very little dif- 
ference to us whether the manuscript is about 
raising potatoes, commanding a merchant ship, 
driving an airplane, or giving the simple life 
story of a distinct personality in some out of 
the way village, always provided that such a 
manuscript is written by some one with the 
power to feel, to live, and to express. This 
of necessity must be a time of conservation 
and growth. Great books must arise from the 


ashes of this unparalleled war, but these 
books are likely to come from the pens of 
men and women not now generally well 


known to the public.” 

Duffield & Company say : “Of course we 
want manuscripts of good books. It is our 
experience that fiction is not in great de- 
mand just now, but we are interested in 
having manuscripts of good serious books of 
fiction having a high literary quality, and 
good stirring detective stories. We are also 
interested in books of psychology.” 

Robert M. McBride & Company say : “In 
fiction we are interested in just two kinds of 
books — good novels, done with taste and dis- 
crimination, and light stories of adventure cr 
mystery. We are not interested in the ‘in 
between’ kind of novel, the sort that is. 
neither frankly sensational nor a sincere piece 
of literary work. In the field of non-fiction 
we are on the lookout for good books of 
opinion upon almost any subject, of excep- 
tional books about the war, and of practical’ 

















books of information upon non-technical or 
semi-technical subjects.” 

Moffat, Yard, & Company say : “ When the 
American author comes along who can write 
a book like May Sinclair’s ‘Tree of Heaven,’ 
dealing with fundamental problems which we 
in America are facing, that is the man we are 
looking for. His is the book we want and we 
should not care if he had never before 
touched his pen to paper. We believe that 
some of our best and most vital American 
novels have been first novels. The man or 
woman whose manuscript we want to see and 
hereby promise to publish is the one who has 
the art of Joseph Hergesheimer, the ability to 
continue where Ernest Poole began and tem- 
porarily stopped, and who is capable of por- 
traying nationalism through individual appli- 
cation or regeneration. Needless to say, such 
a manuscript must show the reactions brought 
about by the war.” 

The Reilly & Britton Company says : 
“While we believe that within a few months 
there will be a revival of interest in the better 
class of personal narrative ‘war books’ — 
somewhat out of favor with the 
reading public — it is our opinion that before 
long there will be a definite call for books 
that will take the mind off the horrors of the 
great struggle. This seems entirely sane and 
proper. We can’t think all the time of our 
boys over there — and of our Allies’ boys — 
and of Liberty bonds and the Red Cross. We 
some mental relaxation. Hence 
we are on the lookout for a book of ‘ enter- 
tainment.’ We should be glad to get hold 
novel of mystery and adventure like 
our ‘Diane of the Green Van.’ Another de- 
sirable manuscript would be one of the class 
of ‘ Miss Minerva and William Hill’ 
and ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ ” 


just now 


must have 


of a 


Green 


“The Woman's 


The Woman's Press says : 


Press was organized about a year ago in con- 


nection with the publication department of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, to publish books of general 
interest, the original publication department 
being limited chiefly to books for association 
We hold the unique position of being, we 
believe, the only publishing house in the world 
organized and conducted by women. We are 


use. 
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‘ naturally most interested in books by women, 


for women and about women. The Woman's 
Press will be glad to publish fiction of a 
constructive character and books of general 
interest to men and women who are not only 
engaged with current affairs but who are 
looking to the period of reconstruction which 
will follow the close of the war. Our future 
publishing plans include a study of conditions 
of women in Russia ; the Americanization of 
alien allies in the United States ; a series of 
inspirational biographies which will feature 
the careers of successful women of today ; 
a book on war modified education, 
the problems confronting college girls who 
wish to discontinue their studies for more ac- 
tive war work; a discussion of the moral, 
social, and economic problems confronting this 
country by the war, with special reference to 
their effect upon the lives of American 
women ; and a handbook on office manage- 
ment and business efficiency for women that 
will be less technical than similar books for 
men.” 

The Robert J. Shores Corporatiou says : 
“We want, first of all, good mystery stories 
of the sort now appearing in the R. J. S 
Mystery Stories series ; books which furnish 
entertainment and diversion for men 
women of brains engaged in the biggest work 
of the nation. We also want romances with 
a strong heart interest suitable for publica- 
tion in the R. J. S. Feature Fiction se: ies.” 

These, of course, are not all the important 
publishers — there are besides Harper & 
Brothers, the Page Company, Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., the Funk & Wagnalls Company, the 
George H. Doran Company, Henry Holt & 
Co., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the Lothrop, Lee, 
& Shepard Company, the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, the Bobbs-Merrill Company, A. C 
McClurg & Co., the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Small, Maynard, & Co., George Sully & 
Co., the John Lane Co., Longmans, Grecn, & 


solving 


and 


Co., and others — but those who have stated 


their preferences and requirements 

the requirements of all. 

book manuscript of special 

should be sure to find acceptance with one 

of these publishing firms. Arthur Fosdick 
Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

. S . 

The practice of signing typewritten letters 
on the typewriter is becoming more and more 
general, much to the relief of those who have 
wasted valuable time trying to decipher illeg- 
ible autograph signatures. The idea that 
every letter must be signed with a pen by the 


writer is absurd. Those who are obsessed by 
it frequently forget to sign their letters after 
taking them from the machine, and the result 
is that the letters are mailed with no signa- 
ture at all. Others sign their clearly type- 
written letters with a scrawl that is abso- 
lutely illegible. Comparatively few letters re- 
quire authentication, and those that do not — 
for instance, one of the always welcome let- 
ters ordering a subscription for THe WRITER 
— might just as well be signed on the type- 
writer, and better, unless the writer’s hand- 
writing is plain. Letters that do require au- 
thentication may well be signed both on the 
typewriter and with a pen, unless the writer’s 
autograph is clear. In this way the vanity of 
the writer who takes pride in an illegible sig- 
nature is gratified and the recipient of the let- 
ter does not have to waste time trying to 
determine what the puzzle is. Many letters 
are now signed doubly in this way. 
. ° * 

Perhaps the conservative poet does n't have 
to work any harder now than he always did, 
but he has one new temptation to resist. The 
Birmingham Age-Herald calls attention to 
it in a dialogue :— 

“What's Scribson doing ?” 

“ He’s whipping a poem into shape.” 

“He seems considerably worried.” 

“Yes. It’s hard work. He's trying to prevent 

a sonnet from degenerating into vers libre.” 


This letter, received by the literary editor 
of the New York Evening Post, is, as editors 
have long been accustomed to say, self-ex- 
planatory : — 

Sir: Your reviewer already has received a 
copy of my poem entitled “‘ The Rejected Voice : 
A Song of Genius Slain.” 

Here is the most profound and poignant hymn 
that has emanated from the heart of man since 
the birth of “The Book of Job.” For sheer 

also, it shines unequaled; yet there 
lives not anywhere today a leader of literature 
noble enough to make known unto the world its 
worth. 


artistry, 


Follows an from this Promethean 


book : 

Yet why may Nature not be named divine ? 
Doth not her sovranty enfold ourselves ? 

She is the water, and she is the wine, 

She is the bird that soars and mole that delves. 
No need hath she of faeries or of elves 


excerpt 
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To make mysterious her ancient groves, 

For runes are whispered where each wild heart 
roves ; 

And altogether magic is the moon, 

And even magic is the fire of noon. 


One hundred and seventy-seven stanzas such 
as the foregoing enrich this composition, whose 
transcendent qualities proclaim that in days most 
tragic a poem superlative in power appropriately 
has appeared ; and likewise evince that a voice 
worthy to accompany her more tangible endow- 
ments at last is accorded Columbia the Great. 

“The Rejected Voice” gladly will be sent to 
any who incline to harken unto a harp most 
high. Netson GARDNER. 

41 West Tenth street. 

e*s 

Harper & Brothers announced recently 
that prices on all lines of cloth used for 
book-binding have been advanced by from 
thirty to forty per cent., and say: “This 
means that this advance alone will cost us 
virtually one cent extra for every ordinary 
book we bind.” Publishers generally are 
calling attention to the fact that the cost of 
producing books has been greatly increased, 
because of the advance in the prices of labor 
and materials. Some of them are showing a 
tendency to suggest that on this account the 
amount of royalties paid to authors shouid 
be reduced. That is illogical. If it costs pub- 
lishers more to bring out books, so it also 
costs authors more to live, and under present 
conditions royalties should be _ increased, 
rather than decreased. The extra cost of 
materials and labor — in book publishing in- 
cluding the labor of the authors who write 
the books — should be passed on, if necessary, 
in an increase of the price of books to the 
dear public. Certainly the author of a good 
book is worthy of his hire — and as things 
are now, of higher hire. W. H. H. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





The Dallas Pen Women during the past 
season have been writing a composite novel, 
comprising eight chapters, one chapter of 
which has been read at each monthly luncheon. 
At the final luncheon of the year in May a 


prize of a subscription for THE WRITER was 
offered for the best title suggested for the 
novel. The title adjudged to be the best was 
“Crossed Currents,” offered by Mrs. Louella 
Styles Vincent. Mrs. Vincent is a leading 
figure in Texas literary circles. Last year 
she won the prize offered annually by the 
Dallas Pen Women for the best poem. In 
1916 she won the silver loving cup offered by 
the General United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy for the best historical paper. The year 
before she won the prize offered by the pub- 
lishers of the Library of Southern Literature 
for the best 6,000-word essay on the literature 
of the South. For several years Mrs. Vin- 
cent lectured on the life and writings of Sid- 
ney Lanier, whom she knew during her girl- 
hood in Georgia. 


My experience with American Khakiland 
( Seattle ) is that it pays about half a cent a 
word for fiction, frequently less, illustrations 
“thrown in.” An illustrated joke, using more 
than a third of a page, brought $1.75. My 
first material accepted was paid for with a 
subscription, and my last with another sub- 
scription ! R. M. C. 


Many writers have noticed that typewriter 
ribbons are less durable and satisfactory than 
before the dye situation was so trying. I have 
found that it is economy to buy the best grade 
of ribbon and to stipulate that it be “ heavily 
inked.” It is obvious that a ribbon dries out 
from exposure to the air, and so I have tried 
the following method with excellent suc- 
cess : — 

Each typewriter ribbon is cut in two, and 
only one-half of it is put on at a time. The 
other half is either rolled and kept in its tin 
box, or used on another machine. By making 
a record of the dates of beginning to use 
these half ribbons and discarding them, and 
likewise whole ribbons, I discovered that a 
half ribbon used in this manner lasted from 
two-thirds to four-fifths as long as a whole 
ribbon. Even when the ink gets dull, if the 
fabric is not cut, the ribbon may be renewed 
by spraying with any light, oily compound, 
vaporized in an oil atomizer. One-third 
Three in One oil, one-third gasolene, and one- 
third turpentine makes a suitable mixture. It 
takes two to perform the operation — one 
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to work the atomizer and one to wind the rib- 
bon slowly, so that every part of it may be 


equally moistened. To put on too much 

makes a blurry type. A very little experience 

will show just how much to moisten the re- 

maining ink. Lester G. Herbert. 
Ausurn, N. Y. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
from the edi 
offers 

For 


see ‘* The 


of various periodicals comes directly 

tors. Particulars as to conditions of 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
full addresses of periodicals 
Writer's Periodicals.”’ } 


prize 


mentioned, 
Directory of 
Building Age (New York), of which 
Ernst Eberhard is the new editor, is in need 
of general articles dealing with building 
construction, especially with the methods of 
doing the work. Photographs of unique 
architectural features which can be duplicated 
in country house work are wanted, as well as 
photographs of moderate-cost farm buildings, 
with short descriptions of their advantages, 
and showing plan, and perhaps 
elevations and details of construction 


drawings 





Field and Stream (New York ) 
good short fiction, and shooting and fishing 
stories illustrated with photographs 


wants 


Field Illustrated ( New York) is in need 
of general articles on crops, pure-bred live- 
stock, and economic subjects relating to food 
production, and tractors. 

will examine 


York ) 
interest, 


The Forum ( New 
articles of strictly current 
preferably by authorities ; also short articles 
of personal experience, human interest, and 


written 


personalities. 





The Railroad Man’s Magazine ( New 
York ) wants odd photographs. These must 


be real photographs — not half-tone repro- 
ductions, etchings, prints, etc. — and must 
apply to some phase of railroading, — the 


new, the novel, the quaint, the historical, the 
unique, the surprising ; in general, a photo- 
graph relating to the railroad, the telegraph, 
or the telephone which shows the resourceful- 
ness and the adaptability of the human mind, 





or the skill and the daring of the doer. 
Views of old curiosities in railroad equipment 
are always welcome ; likewise pictures of 
extraordinarily difficult railway construction. 


Forbes Magazine ( New York ) is in search 
of inspirational articles of short length, 
economic articles on pertinent questions, and 
sketches of successful men and women. 


The Phonographic Magazine ( Cincinnati ), 
the exponent of Benn Pitman stenography, 
short, practical articles written by 
teachers, amanuenses, reporters, and others 
on subjects related to the teaching or the use 
of shorthand. 


wants 





Our Dumb Animals (Boston) wants 
manuscripts relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words. Prose ar- 
should never exceed 800 
verse should not exceed 36 lines, 


verse being given the preference. 


ticles words, and 


shorter 


The Christian Standard (Cincinnati ) is 
well supplied with material until fall. 


The Indiana Farmers’ Guide ( Hunting- 
ton ) is well supplied with fiction at present, 
but would like some general articles dealinz 
with practical agriculture and home making, 
as well as photographs illustrating farm life. 


The Capper Farm Papers ( Topeka) will 
not require any fiction for at least six months, 
and their serial requirements are filled for a 
year to come. Mr. Dillon, the managing edi- 
tor, says the notice printed in THE WRriTER 
last winter gave him a chance at just the 
kind of material the papers need. 
still in the market 
graphs touching farm subjects or suburban 
and home conveniences or 
but they use 
copied from photographs. Articles of 
200 to 1,000 words on farm subjects of the 
“How I Did It” order 
will be paid for at the rate of one cent a 
word for the printed result, check being sent 
Manuscripts are read within 
two weeks, and Mr. Dillon says he will be 
grateful if any writer will let him know if 
any manuscript is returned in damaged con- 


They are 
for good sharp photo- 
life labor-saving 


devices, cannot photographs 


from 


are welcome, and 


on acceptance. 
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‘dition as the result of any mistreatment in his 
Office. 


The Saturday Blade ( Chicago ) is always 
in the market for feature news and photo- 
graphs, if the subject can be: illustrated to 
good advantage. What the paper desires both 
in reading matter and photographs is some- 
thing really out of the ordinary, which must 
be of general interest, not local interest 
alone, and must also be true. Before sub- 
mitting manuscripts, writers should be sure 
that they are not sending a duplicate of some 
story or photograph that has been published 
dozens of times before. 


Snappy Stories (twice a month ) and Live 
Stories (once a month ), both published by 
the New Fiction Publishing Company, New 
York, are in the market for novelettes, of 
from 15,000 to 18,000 words in length ; short 
serials, of the same length ; short stories, of 
any length, provided they are not padded ; 
one-act plays ; and prose sketches, epigrams, 
and poems. The editors prefer material with 
a sex interest, but do not insist upon this, if 
the matter has exceptional merit. 
their three a month 
desirable market to the 
WRITER. 


They say 
should offer a 
readers of THE 


issues 


The Farmer’s Magazine ( Toronto ) wants 
some 500-word articles on business farming 
and farm machinery savings. 
30y ( Detroit ) will pay five 
accepted 
drawing for that magazine. 
the editor, says : 


The American 
dollars for any idea for a 
Mr. McGuire, 
“If you do not know how 
to draw, write out a very clear description 
of your idea. Don’t think (or write ) about 
girls, little children or younger boys ; build 
your idea around the activities and interests 


cover 


of boys of fifteen or sixteen, and remember 
that large figures, giving a postery effect, are 
best Two 
reproduction, wsually red and black. Ideas 
are wanted right away for fall and winter 
covers, but others will be considered and re- 
ported on promptly. 


for covers.” colors are used in 


Physical Culture ( New York ) wants Old 
Age Personality stories, with photographs if 
possible — the story of some one who re- 


tains youth, activity, and vigor, in spite of 
advancing years; stories not so much of 
longevity as of keeping youth and energy, in 
spite of accumulated years. 


Physical Culture (New York) will pay 
regular rates of one cent a word, or double 
or more for contributions regarded as par- 
ticularly valuable, for practical — not theo- 
retical — contributions as to an Economy 
War Diet, a diet that will supply every re- 
quirement of perfect nutrition at the lowest 
possible cost. 


The Columbia University Press has just 
issued the first issue of the Anglican Theo- 
Review, which the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, of Chicago, is publishing 
because “the Episcopal Church in America, 
unlike other Christian bodies of importance, 
is represented by no _ scientific theological 


logical 


quarterly.” 


The first number of Carry On, an attrac- 
tive monthly magazine, edited by.the office of 
the Surgeon-General, United States 
published by the American Red Cross and 
devoted to the reconstruction of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors, has just been issued. Dr. 
Frank Billings, of Chicago, who now, with the 
rank of Colonel, is Director of the Division 
of Physical Reconstruction of the Medical 
Department of the Army, is chairman of the 
editorial board of the magazine, and Dr. 
Casey Albert Wood, also of Chicago, who is 
at present a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Medical 
Corps of the army and noted as an ophtha!l- 
mologist on two continents, is editor-in-chief. 


army, 


Messrs. Constable, in London, have begun 
the publication of a new monthly entitled the 
Anglo-Italian Review and edited by Edwaid 
Hutton. The magazine will deal with all 
matters of Anglo-Italian interest in literature, 
art, science, politics, and economics. 


The Dial, which has removed from Chicago 
to New York, will change from a bi-weekly 
to a weekly, beginning October 3. Its scope 
extended to include 
internationalism and a program of reconstruc- 
tion in industry and education.” The present 
features — the book review service and the 


will be “discussion of 
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general articles on literature, art, music, and 
the theatre — will be continued and extended. 
The editorial board will include John Dewey, 
professor of philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity ; Thorstein Veblen, author of “ The The- 
ory of the Leisure Class” and “ The Nature 
of Peace”; Helen Marot, who was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Industrial Relations ; 
and George Donlin, the present editor, who 
will be editor-in-chief. Randolph Bourne will 
be an associate editor. 





The Nation ( New York ) has severed all 
connection with the New York Evening Post, 
from which much of its matter has been re- 
printed, and its entire contents hereafter will 
be provided by its own staff and contribu- 
tors. 





The Farmer’s Review, formerly published 
in Chicago, has been purchased by the 
Orange Judd Farmer (Chicago), and will 
be consolidated with it. 


The California Outlook has 
publication. 


suspended 





Horseless Age of New York has been 
taken over by the Class Journal Company of 
New York and Chicago. The maintenance 
features will be handled by Motor Age, the 
merchandising features by Motor World, and 
the engineering phases by Automobile In- 
dustries. 





Professor Charles W. Pugsley, director of 
the agricultural extension service of the 
University of Nebraska, has resigned, to be- 
come the editor of the Nebraska Farmer. 





The Flying and Aero Club of America 
Bulletin ( New York ) is now called Flying. 





These periodicals have discontinued publi- 
cation : The Banner of Light, the Bibelot, 
the Bostonian, the Cornhill Booklet, Govern- 
ment, Our View Point, the Rural Educator, 
the Sketch Book on Nature and Outdoor 
Life, Whist, Woman Beautiful. 





J. W. Wallace & Co., publishers, Chicago, 
are offering a cash prize of $10,000 for the 
best novel submitted before September 15. 
There are no restrictions as to length or sub- 
ject matter, but the successful author must 








waive all further rights in his book upon pay- 
ment of the prize. Other manuscripts sub- 
mitted may be accepted for publication at 
usual rates. 





The Hearst newspapers offer $5,000 in 
prizes for the best patriotic songs submitted 
to them, the $5,000 to be divided as fol- 
lows : For the best song, to be selected by 
popular vote, $2,000 ; for the popular song 
which stands second in the poll, $1,000 ; for 
the third, $500 ; for the fourth, $250 ; for 
the fifth, $250 ; and $100 each for the next 
ten in the voting. A competent committee 
will select fifteen of the best songs and these 
will be published in sheet music form in the 
Hearst papers. The readers of the papers by 
their verdict will determine which of the fif- 
teen deserves the first prize, which the sec- 
ond, and so forth. The song writers will 
retain all rights to their songs except the 
right of publication in the Hearst papers. 












Arthur B. Lewis, Broad Exchange Building, 
New York City, writes that the contest for 
the prize of $1,000 which he offers for the 
best musical setting for the lyric, “Our Coun- 
try” — copy of which he will send to any- 
body on request — will not be closed before 
August 1. “I am anxious,” he says, “ to have 
something like a composite ‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ ‘America,’ ‘The Marseillaise, or 
something with a patriotic ring even more 
beautiful, more inspiring, if that is possible.” 





A prize of fifty dollars will be paid by Ajax 
( Alton, Ill.) for the best poem published in 
the magazine during the remainder of the 
present year. Any accepted form of poetry 
— “vers libre” is barred — will be judged 
absolutely on its merits, the name of the au- 
thor bearing no weight in the final decision. 
The name of the prize winner will be an- 
nounced in the January, 1919, issue of the 
magazine. 





The Delineator ( New York) wants the 
experiences of teachers in “ The Great Work 
of Americanization of America,” and offers 
prizes of $100, $75, $50, and five prizes of 
$10, for the best essays of 1,500 words sub- 
mitted by August 1, answering the questions : 
“What are you giving your pupils to at- 
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tract Americanism?” “What in your ex- 
perience have you found to be the best method 
to pursue in arousing sentiments of patriot- 
ism in children?” “Have you achieved some 
result of which you are proud ?” 


Mrs. Charles H. Bond, of Boston, offers a 
prize of $100 to the D. A. R. Chapter sending 
in the best essay written by one of its mem- 
bers on the subject : “ Would President Wil- 
son’s Definite Program (as stated in his 
terms of peace, addressed to Congress Jan- 
uary 8, 1918), If Adopted at the Settlement 
After the War, Remove All Probabilities of 
Future Wars?” Essays must not exceed 
5,000 words, and should be accompanied by 
a sealed letter giving the writer’s name and 
home address, also the name of the Chapter 
which she represents. The contest will close 
February 1, 1919, and the essays should he 
mailed flat (not rolled ) to Mrs. Louise J. 
Bacon, 128 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 





Morris De Camp Crawford, design editor 
of Women’s Wear ( New York ), announces 
a textile design contest. Six competitions are 
open, designs for printed dress silks, for 
woven silks, for silks for interior decoration, 
for cretonne, for printed cottons, for ribbons ; 
$1,900 will be given in prizes ; every one may 
try ; the closing date of the contest is Octo- 
ber 1. Each contestant may submit as many 
as ten designs, but no contestant shall be 
awarded more than one prize. Designs, in- 
cluding the prize-winners, will remain the 
property of the contestants, and Women’s 
Wear reserves only the right to reproduce 
them in black and white. Uniformity of 
mounting is not required, but contestants are 
requested to keep boards as small as is con- 
formable with the appearance and preserva- 
tion of the design. Fabric or painted paper 
may be used, but in such form as to be avail- 
able for industrial purposes. The designs 
may be adaptations, but not copies. The 
prizes will be awarded on the basis of original- 
ity, artistic merit, and adaptability for use in 
costume or interior decoration. Names and 
addresses should be on the back of designs. 





The prize of $1,000 offered by the National 


Security League for the best essays showing 
how America can most effectively get its war 
aims before the people of Germany has been 
divided equally between Joseph Monahan, of 
Strathmore road, Brookline, Mass.; Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith, president of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. ; 
F. J. Neubauer, of Latimer Lane, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; and John C. Ralston, of Spokane, 
Wash. 





Prize offers still open :— 

Weekly prizes of $15, $10, and $5 and grand prizes 
of cameras priced at $100, $50, and $25, for photo- 
graphs, offered by the New York Herald. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs for the best choral work, subject 
“ Thanksgiving.” Particulars in June Writer. 

Twelve prizes amounting to $1,000, offered by the 
United States Shipping Board, for the best posters 
to speed up shipbuilding. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

The second poetry and short story contests con- 
ducted by American Ambition ( Philadelphia) will 
close in the early fall. The novel contest will 
close September 1, and the comedy-drama contest 
soon afterward. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $500 offered by the Du Pont 
Magazine (Wilmington, Delaware) for the best 
photographs for use to illustrate the advertising of 
the various products of the Du Pont industries. 
Contest ends September 1. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the public 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

The Wellcome prizes of a gold medal and $300 
and a silver medal and $200, offered to army and 
navy medical officers for the best essays on two med- 
ical subjects submitted to the Secretary of 
the Military Surgeons of the United States before 
September 15, 1918. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $3,000 offered by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., for the best 
pictures suitable for use as illustrations in kodak 
advertising submitted before November 1, 1918. 

The American Magazine ( New York) offers 
prizes in contests closing the fifteenth of each month 
for the best letters on subjects announced in that 
month’s issue of the magazine. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Life ( New York) offers ten dollars each for 200,- 
word letters from men in the American fighting 
forces in France that are good enough to print. 

Judge (New York) pays one dollar each for 
original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and 
accepted by the editor. Each week, also, Judge 
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Nicholas last 


Horace Williston Hendrick, author of the 
Civil War serial, “The Master of Calvert,” 


108 THE WRITER. 
awards five dollars for the best wy joke in the twelve numbers of St. 
received. es ‘ year. 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Bess Streeter Aldrich, who had a short 


story, “ The Patient Designer,” in the April 
Designer, another, “ Miss Livingston's 
Nephew,” in the May Designer, and still an- 
other, “ The Box Behind the Door,” in the 
May McCall's, is not a new magazine writer, 
although these three stories are the first 10 
which she has signed her own name. She is 
Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich, of Elmwood, Neb- 
raska, the wife of a banker and the mother 
of three little children. She has had stories 
in many publications under pen 
“Margaret Dean Stevens,” * Rosemary 
of Remembrance” having won the November 
Black Cat prize. All stories written by her in 
the future will appear under her own name, 
and she will soon have stories in the Amer- 
ican Magazine and the People’s Home Jour- 
nal. A sketch of Mrs. Aldrich, under her 
pen name, “ Margaret Dean 
printed in THE WriITER for August, ror6. 


the name, 


her 


Stevens,” was 


“John Garth,” the name signed to the se- 
rial ‘story “ Who There ?” begun in 
Boys’ Life for May, is a pseudonym which 
Joseph B. Ames occasionally uses for con- 
tributions appearing in the same issue of a 
magazine with stories under his own nam¢ 
Mr. Ames has been writing for about 
years, his specialty being 
Though he now and then writes a short story, 


two- 


Goes 


eight 
stories for boys 
he greatly prefers doing novelettes, 
three-part stories, and serials He has had 
stories and serials in St. Nicholas, Boys’ Life 
the Top Notch Magazine, the People’s Maga- 
zine, and the New Story Magazine, and ai 


ticles on houses or furnishings in Country 
Life, House and Garden, the Garden Maga- 
zine, and other periodicals. His earlier 


books were published by Henry Holt & Com 
pany, and his later ones by the Century Com 


pany. Mr. Ames is much interested in th« 
30y Scout movement, and acts as Scout 
Commissioner of Morristown, N. J., where he 
resides. He has written a number of Boy 
Scout stories and serials, one of the latter, 
“Under Boy Scout Colors,” having appeared 





begun in the June issue of the People’s Home 


Journal, was born in Clarksville, Tennessee, 


where he attended the Southwestern Univer- 
sity. He then went to Chicago, where he 
practised his profession of expert accountant 
for a number of years. For the past fourteen 
years he has lived in the heart of the New 
Hampshire hills, five miles from the city of 
Keene, where he gardens during the summer 

does writing through the winter. 
Since 1904 he has written more than forty 
stories, which have appeared in various pub- 
lications. Mr. Hendrick has been writing for 
the People’s Home Journal for the past ten 
years and during that time has had more than 
twenty stories in this periodical. His stories 
for the most part are distinctly southern in 
flavor and setting — wholesome, leisurely- 
told, old-fashioned stories in which Mr. Hen- 
drick tries to picture the life and customs of 


and his 


Southern people — mostly of Kentucky and 
lennessee — during the period from 1860 io 
ISSo 


William Hope Hodgson, whose story, “ The 

‘Pampers’,” came out in Short 
last February, was a_ second 
tenant in the British army and was killed in 
action April 17. Lieutenant Hodgson was the 
second son of the late Rev. Samuel Hodgson, 
and a well known novelist and writer of sea 
He spent some years in the merchant 
marine, but his write was 
and he threw up his work and in 1907 began 
Of his eight novels, 


Haunted 


Stories lieu- 


yarns. 
desire to stronz, 
to write for publication. 
The Night Land” is perhaps the most re 
markable. He had a large reading public 
\merica, and many of his short stories were 
published in the principal magazines of both 
America and England. 
the 
was 


Scott, who wrote 
“Young Johnny Eistedt,” which 
lished in Adventure for June 3, is the edito: 
of a country daily at Grand 
Haven, Michigan, a lakeport town and once ; 
famous mill and logging centre, though 


Kingsbury story 


pub 


small town 


most 
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mills and mill men, rivermen and woodsmen 
have long since become mere memories. Mr. 
Scott was educated at the University of 
Michigan, and while there wrote a story of 
the stage for the Inlander, the college maga- 
zine. After leaving Ann Arbor he tried work 
on metropolitan newspapers, but didn’t like 
it, excepting at port cities where he could 
handle the marine. For several years he was 
unable to do any story work, on account of 
the pressure of newspaper business, but within 
the last year he has been writing stories again, 
doing most of this work at night between 
seven o'clock and two or three o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Scott has always lived among 
sailors, and he has written many stories oi 
the Great Lakes because he thinks he knows 
those people well, just as he knows personally. 
Johnny Eistedt and Old Man Tracy. He has 
written stories for the Blue Book, Munsey’s, 
Ocean, the Outer’s Book, the American Boy, 
and a number of other magazines. He hopes 
sometime to be able to get away from the 
newspaper grind and devote all his time to 
story-writing. 


— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Typewriter Care. — The following regu- 
lations will govern the care of typewriters 
owned by the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Company :— 

Typewriters must be properly cleaned and 
oiled by operators, and shall be kept covered 
while not in actual use. 

The back rod must be kept moist with oil 
at all times. The front rod and shift rail 
under centre of carriage must be wiped off 
occasionally with a cloth that has been satu- 
rated with oil. An oiled cloth should be 
used to wipe the front scale and the plate 
to which it is fastened, as well as all metal 
parts of the machine except key tops. The 
two end paper guide rolls should be oiled 
occasionally, by dipping a toothpick or splint 
into the oil and applying sparingly, care be- 
ing taken to wipe off all surplus oil so that 
the rubber coverings may not be injured, 
and working the oil in by turning the rollers 
backward and forward. Other wearing 





parts, except the type bar bearings, should 
be periodically oiled. 

Type should be cleaned each day by brush- 
ing the type toward the operator with a type 
brush. Type must be kept clean and free of 
lint. 

When the carriage tension has been prop- 
erly adjusted it should not be altered, as 
any éxtra tension will have a racking effect 
on the machine. By keeping all rods clean 
there will be no need of increased carriage 
tension. 

When erasures are necessary the carriage 
should be slid from one end or the other, in 
order that the refuse may not fall in the type 
basket or segment and retard the action of 
the machine. 

Adjustments shall not be altered, or the 
carriage taken from the machine, except by 
the typewriter repairman. All parts that 
work loose or fall off machines must be pre- 
served and given to the typewriter repair- 
man. Machines shall not be dismantled ex- 
cept by typewriter repairmen. 

Carelessness in the use and care of type- 
writers is responsible for a considerable 
amount of repairs, which may be avoided by 
compliance with the above _ regulations. 
Typewriter repairmen will report to the head 
of the office all cases where machines show 
undue carelessness on the part of stenog- 
raphers and typewriter operators, and ha- 
bitual offenders will be reported to this office 
for discipline. — From an order issued by 
Governor Harding. 


How to Secure a Copyright. — The steps 
at present necessary to secure copyright regis- 
tration in the United States in accordance with 


the latest legislation are thus officially de- 
scribed : — 


I. — For works reproduced in 
copies for sale. 

1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the 
form of “Copyright, 19 ...... ( year 
date of publication ) by 
of copyright proprietor ). 

The name of the copyright proprietor 
given in the notice should be the true, le- 
gal name of the person, firm, or corpora- 
tion owning the copyright, and no other. 
The use of a fictitious or assumed name, 
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or the name of any person other than 
the copyright proprietor, may result in 
the loss of the copyright protection. 

The date in the copyright notice should 
agree with the year date of publication. 

2. Promptly after publication, send to 
the Copyright Office, Washington, D. C., 
two copies of the best edition of the 
work, with an application for regis- 
tration and a money order for the amount 
stated below, payable to the Register of 
Copyright. 

In the case of books the copies de- 
posited must be accompanied by an atfti- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer 
authorized to administer oaths, stating 
that the type-setting, printing, and binding 
of the book have been performed within 
the United States. Affidavit and appli- 
cation forms will be supplied by the Copy- 
right Office on request. 

This affidavit is not required in the 
case of a book of foreign origin in a lan- 
guage or languages other than English, 
nor in the case of a printed play in any 
language, as such works are not required 
to be manufactured in the United States 

In the case of contributions to period- 
icals send one complete copy of the 
periodical containing the contribution 
with application and fee. No affidavit is 
required. 

Only one copy is required to be de- 
posited in the case of a work by an au- 
thor who is a citizen or subject of a 
foreign state or nation and has been pub- 
lished in a foreign country. 


II. — For works not reproduced in 
copies for sale. 


Copyright may also be had of certain 
classes of works ( see a, b, c, etc., below ) 
of which copies are not reproduced for 
sale, by filing an application for regis- 
tration, with the statutory fee of four dol- 
lars, sending therewith : — 

(a) In the case of lectures or other 
oral addresses, or of dramatic or mu- 
sical compositions, one complete manu- 
script or typewritten copy of the work. 

(b) In the case of photographs not 
intended for general circulation, one 
photographic print. As to special fee, see 
below. 

(c) In the case of works of art 
( paintings, drawings, sculpture ), or of 
drawings of plastic works of a scientific 
or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the 
work. ‘ 

(d) In the case of motion-picture 
photoplays, a title and description, with 
one print taken from each scene or act. 

(e) In the case of motion pictures 


other than photoplays, a title and descrip- 
tion, with not less than two prints taken 
from different sections of a complete mo- 
tion picture. 

In the case of each of the works here 
noted, not reproduced in copies for sale, 
the law expressly requires that a second 
deposit of printed copies for registration 
and the payment of a second fee must be 
made upon publication. 


III. — Fees. 


The statutory fee for the registration 
and the certificate of registration of any 
work except a photograph is one dollar, 
which must be forwarded by money or- 
der or bank draft (not by check ). For 
photograph, if a certificate is not required, 
send only fifty cents for the registration. 


An Ingenuous Genius. — Among Editor 
Charles Hanson Towne’s literary treasures is 
a letter from a young Kansas farm hand who 
is surely destined to climb high. The youth 
wrote :— 


Dear Towne : Won't you please tell 
me why you kept my story so long and 
then returned it? I send it back to you 
herewith, knowing there must be some 
mistake. Please don’t take me for a 
freak, but an honest young man, who 
tries to fight the battle of life on sensible 
lines. This I only mention as a past his- 
tory of my life. If you accept the story 
pay me seventy-five dollars, and then go 
to work and advertise that you paid me 
$5,000 for the manuscript. This the 
papers will take up as a news item and it 
will go like wildfire. I will keep all this 
strictly secret. You do the same. Have 
a short story of my life, with my photo. 
Under photo say : “ The handsome young 
Kansas author who has made himself 
famous and received $5,000 for a few 
strokes of his pen.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


A Waiter’s Recottections. — VI. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. MHarper’s Magazine for July. 

Criticism oF Poets. W. D. Howells. Editor’s 
Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for July. 

Tae Errect or toe War Uron Waitinc. Henry 
Mills Alden. Harper’s Magazine for July. 

Drucs anp Genius. Jeannette Marks. Yale Re- 
view for July. 

Artour Rimsaup — tHE Boy Wuo INVENTED 
Vers Lisre. With portrait. Current Opinion for 
July. 
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“Tue GentLte Reaver” 
ILLUSION OF THE 
July. 

How ExperiMENTAL THeatres May AvoIpD THE 
PITFALLS OF PROFESSIONALISM. Current Opinion for 
July. 

Maz Lacy Baces. With portrait. 
Fryer. Book News Monthly for June. 

Eveanor Gates. With portrait. 
“fonthly for June. 

Tae Variety oF RIcHARDSON WRIGB&T. 
J. Moses. Book News Monthly for June. 

Notes anD Impressions Asout Mysetr. With 
portrait. Ethel M. Kelley. Book News Monthly for 
june. 

A History or tHe House or Appleton. 
and Authors for June. 

Norma Bricut Carson. With portrait. 
Woodruff. Books and Authors for June. 

Emerson Hovcs. With portrait. American Maga- 
zine for June. 

ARTHUR’ BRISBANE. 
Magazine for June. 

Avucust STRINDBERG AND 
Thompson. Bookman for June. 

Tue Evotution or tHe Booxstore. — II, In 
mediaeval and early modern times. Illustrated. H. 
H. Manchester. Bookman for June. 

Tue Apvance OF EnGiisH Poetry IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. — IX. William Lyon Phelps. 
Bookman for June. 

THE UNDERGRADUATE AND THE SCENARIO. 
H. Ince. Bookman for June. 

Issen Once Acain. Clayton Hamilton. 
for June. 

ADVERTISING PRAISED AS THE Fairy GODMOTHER 
or Mopern Literature. Current Opinion for June. 

How O. Henry’s Greatest Story Came TO Be 
Written. Current Opinion for June. 

Henry B. Furrer’s 1918 Moper ror THE GREAT 
American Novet. Current Opinion for June. 

Tue Cost oF Printinc. — II. Principles of Cost 
Finding. Albert E. Davis. National Printer-Jour- 
nalist for June. 

Fiona MacLeop. Georgiana G. King. 
Language Notes for June. 

A Frencu Metuop or Teacuinec Literary Criti- 
cism. Charles Cestre. English Journal for June. 

Tue CHARACTER OF ToTaLiTy oF Artistic Ex- 
PRESSION. Benedetto Croce (translated by Douglas 
Ainslie). English Review for June. 

Sotprer Poets. — I. Captain the Hon. Julian 
H. F. Grenfell, D.S.O. T. Sturge Moore. English 
Review for June. 

Artuur Brrssane. With portrait. 
April, May, and June. 

UNRESERVED CONFESSIONS OF A FartLure. — II, 
Ella Costillo Bennett. Dead-Line for April, May, 
and June. 

Gertinc Out tHE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
wards. American Printer for June 5. 

EpvucaTION IN THE ScHoot Printsnop. R. A. 
Loomis. American Printer for June 20. 


— tHE Most Osvious 
Writer. Current Opinion for 


Eugenie M. 
Book News 


Montrose 


Books 


Helen S. 


With portrait. American 


His Pays. Vance 


Thomas 


Bookman 


Modern 


Dead-Line for 


Jack Ed- 


ArtHur Rust. With portrait. Collier’s for June 


I. 
James B. Connotty. With portrait. Collier's for 
June 29. 

Joun Russet. With portrait. Collier's for June 
22. 
EXTERMINATING THE Press. Bellman for June 2z. 
PassInG OF THE Otp NewspaPeR WHERE Mark 
Twatn “ Devitep” ( Hannibal ( Mo. ) Morning Jour- 
nal). Literary Digest for June 8. 

Tue Poetic Drama oF Paut CLAuDEL. 
Galantiere. Dial for June 20. 

Tue ScHoot or Journatism ( Address at the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism). Oswald Garrison. 
Fourth Estate for June 1s. 


Lewis 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, United States 
Minister to Denmark, has resigned. 


King George has conferred on Alfred 
Noyes the decoration of a “Commander of 
the Order of the English Empire” — one of 
the new war honors given only for services 
in direct connection with the war. 

Floyd Dell, formerly managing editor of 
the Masses, indicted, along with Max East- 
man and other editors, on a charge of con- 
spiracy to obstruct recruiting, has waived his 
claim of exemption as a conscientious ob- 
jector and has gone to the National Army 
camp at Spartanburg. When Dell registered, 
June 5, 1918, he was within two days of being 
thirty-one. 


The Cosmopolitan is running an auto- 
biography of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


In a booklet telling something of the story 
of the Macmillan Company that publishing 
house makes the statement that the financial 
rewards of the author have steadily tended to 
increase more than have those of the pub- 


lisher. “In 1905,” the publishers say, “the 
authors’ percentage of the total amount of 
earnings paid to both authors and stockhold- 
ers was 64% per cent., while in 1917 it had 
risen to 78 per cent. of the total.” “In the last 
twelve years,” says the pamphlet, “the Mac- 
millan Company has paid out in royalties to 
its authors $3,835,682.75, while the amount of 
profits paid out to stockholders during the 
same period was $1,576,265, or a little less 
than 30 per cent. of the total profits.” 
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An anonymous donor has given $50,000 to 
the school of journalism at the University of 
Missouri, with which to erect a permanent 
building. 

There is talk of establishing a department 
of journalism at the Minnesota State Univer- 
sity, extending the department that for some 
time has been conducted in connection with 
the Farm School, under the supervision of 
Professor W. P. Kirkwood. 

The American Press Humorists at their 
Chicago convention elected Douglas Malloch, 
Chicago, president ; Kenneth C. Beaton ( K. 
C. B. ), New York, vice-president ; and Grif 
Alexander, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 
The convention next held at 
Philadelphia. 


year will be 

The Home Industry League of California 
honored the poets and song writers of Califor- 
nia at a luncheon on June 13. Among: the 
poets honored were Fred Emerson Brooks, 
Ina Coolbrith, David Starr Jordan, Mrs. Jou- 
quin Miller, Juanita Miller, Professor Arthur 
Ryder, George Sterling, and Dr. Edward 
Robeson Taylor. 

Small, Maynard, & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of Braithwaite’s “Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1917.” They now publish 
all the six volumes of the series. 

“ Northcliffe : Britain's Man of Power,” by 
William E. Carson ( Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany ), is a biography of the London pub- 
lisher, editor, and politician 

“ George Meredith : A Study of His Works 
and Personality,” by Dr. J. H. E. Crees, will 
be published shortly by B. H. Blackwell, of 
Oxford, England. 

“ Prophets of Dissent,” by Otto Heller ( Al- 
fred A. Knopf ), is a volume of studies of 
Meterlinck, Strindberg, Nietzsche, and Tol- 
stoy. 

“ Originality : A Popular Study of the Cre- 
ative Mind,” by T. Sharper Knowlson 
(“Thomas Sharnol” ), (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. ), is a guide to those mental conditions 
that promote original thinking. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have published a new 
edition of “The Early Life of William 
Wordsworth, 1770-1798,” by Emile Legouis, 
translated by J. W. Matthews. 


“On Reading Nietzsche,” translated from 
the French of Emile Faguet, by George Raf- 
falovich ( Moffat, Yard & Co. ), is a running 
commentary on the works of the German 
philosopher. 

Small, Maynard, & Company have removed 
to 41 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 

The National Historical Society, the Jour- 
nal of American History, and the Frank 
Allaben Genealogical Co. have removed to 
37 West 30th street, New York City. 

Harper & Brothers have begun action 
against Mitchell Kennerley, to prevent fur- 
ther publication of “Jap Herron,” a novel 
which purports to be the result of spirit com- 
munication. with the late Mark Twain. 
Harper & Brothers say that before the death 
of Mr. Clemens they had the exclusive right 
to publish all his works under his pseudonym 
of “Mark Twain,” and that they still have 
that right. The manuscript of this book was 
offered to them two years ago, but they re- 
fused to bring it out, objecting in the first 
that it was not dictated by “ Mark 
and in the second place that it 
lacked literary merit. 


place 
Twain,” 


New York's Attorney General has called 
upon Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the 
National Housewives’ League, to resign, giv- 
ing as one of his reasons that she accepted a 
salary of $50 a week from the Housewives’ 
League Magazine and other remuneration, in 
violation of section 90 of the General Corpora- 
tion law, forbidding officers of a membership 
corporation to receive pay, directly or in- 
directly. 

The Supreme Court has reserved decision 
in the friendly suit brought by Theodore 
Dreiser against the John Lane Company, to 
determine whether “ The Genius” is obscene 
or a work of art. The vice finders declared 
that the book contained eighty-nine alleged 
violations of the moral code, and seventy-five 
lewd and fourteen “profane” passages. 

John Ross Robertson died in Toronto May 
31, aged seventy-six. 

Arrigo Boito died in Milan June to, aged 
seventy-six. 


John Ames Mitchell died at Ridgefield, 
Conn., June 29, aged seventy-three. 




























































No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


Meet the voc 
requirements 

the PRO. 
SIONAL WRIT- 
ER, as can the 


Multiplex 
Hammond 
MULTIPLEX HAMMOND! S 
ae ee men en 
(uot Sur the Kool 2h. n the machine 


NO OTHER TYPEWRITER CAN fie THIS— 


Write Manuscripts emphasizing in 
italic.and ON THE Sh ACH Ins: write a beautifal 
and distinctive small type for regular correspondence, or 
write any foreign language. 


NO OTHER TYPEWRITER CAN 00 THIS— 


Enable the amateur to write as neat Saeet eppesting manuscript 
as an experienced operator, because type impression 


is automatic. 


This is not the whole story. 
address and occupation 
mail to us, we 


will 
of the MULTIPLEX 
Inguire about want itn to professionals 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 


622 East 69th Street, at East River, N.Y. City 
Branches or Dealers in all large cities 
——— 
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JOIN THE BLACK CAT CLUB. 

* Cash prizes each month for the best criti- 
cisms of Black Cat stories; also a cash 
prize to the author of the best story in each 
number, (See particulars in current num- 
ber.) 

THE BLACK CAT is in the market for 
clean, clever, original stories of 3500 words 
or less. Quick decisions, payment on 
acceptance, 

THE SHORT STORY PUBLISHING CO. 
Salem 
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